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Zeal for 
American Democracy 


By JOHN DALE RUSSELL* 





HIS ISSUE of Hicuer Epucation is dedicated _ their programs of instruction in American democracy. 
to the large-scale project, known as “Zeal for No specific questionnaire was used, but suggestions 
American Democracy,” that has been launched this _—— were offered as to some of the types of activities 
year by the Office of Education. Because of the which might be considered as contributing to the 
itrategic importance of colleges and universities in objective. The response to this request has been 
the maintenance of the ideals and practices of most gratifying, and has indicated the strong interest 
American democracy, the Division of Higher Educa- _ of the colleges and universities of the United States 
tion has participated actively in the Office-wide plan- in this problem. The Division of Higher Education 
ting for studies and publications in the “Zeal for | expresses its appreciation of the care that was taken 
American Democracy” project. by so many institutional officials in preparing careful 
The staff concluded that the first step should be | statements in response to the inquiry. A brief digest 
the collection of information about programs for Of the replies constitutes a major part of this issue of 
lective instruction in American democracy now op- -HicHer Epucation. 

tating in colleges and universities throughout the 




















‘untry. It was believed that an analysis of that 
nformation would serve as the best preliminary IN THIS ISSUE Fe 
xploration of the field, and that the dissemination 
r . ? - Zeal for American Democracy 193 
if the information would be of immediate benefit to Giiiets ede Cac then 194 
hany institutions that are seeking methods of im- National Conference on Democracy 194 
joving their own services. Industrial Progress Under American D racy 195 
‘ It Teach Practice Democracy________.__ 1 
A letter was therefore sent to a selected list of col- ea a lentes wel mlE pg = 
i ate ‘ 3 5 Preparation in Engineering Education._._._.___.__.__ 200 
}eges and universities requesting information about Student Participation in Latin America 202 
*Director, Division of Higher Education, Office of Education. 
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The Citizens Federal Committee on Education 


Looks at Democracy 


CITIZENS FEDERAL COMMITTEE on Edu- 

cation was established by the Federal Security 
Agency in 1946, to advise the Office of Education on 
key educational problems of national scope and to 
advance the interests of education in general. It is 
composed of representatives of business, manufac- 
turing, labor, agriculture, home-makers, the three 
largest religious groups, Negro groups, the profes- 
sions, and veterans. The Committee has helped in 
stimulating widespread interest in some of the major 
educational problems confronting our Nation, and in 
developing vigorous and intelligent programs of ac- 
tion aimed at their solution. Among these are: a 
campaign to relieve the critical shortage of teachers, 
outlined in the Committee’s report “Citizens Look 
at Education,” and a current study of educational 
activities in Federal agencies. 


The Essence of a Democratic Faith 


The Committee, in view of the bid which total- 
itarian ideology makes for the hearts and minds 
of men, has issued a statement entitled, ‘“Educa- 
tion For:aiFree Society” (ScHoot Lirs, February 
1948) in which it recommends that our Nation’s 
schools and colleges earnestly endeavor to increase 
the understanding of and devotion to democracy. 
The: Committee has set down the following beliefs 
and commitments which it identifies as the essence 
of ‘a democratic faith. 

1,:That membership in a common humanity, the 
earmarks of which are the capacity for reason and 
conscience, endows each and every human being 
with: dignity and worth, far transcending dif- 
ferences which derive from race, sex, creed, and 
national origin. 

2. That the destiny of the human race is bound 
up with the progress of intelligence and with the 
extension of the moral horizon of increasing num- 
bers of individuals. 

3. That members of society have a moral claim to 
and the capacity for participation in the control over 
their common destiny, and that the legitimate powers 


*Associate Commissioner, Office of Education. Mr. Miner is 
in general charge of the Office project “Zeal for American De- 
mocracy.” 
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of government are derived from the consent of the 
governed. 

4. That in addition to the rights which individuals 
have to participate in government (political liberties) 
they also have rights which the government cannot 
legitimately abrogate (civil liberties) and rights under 
government (liberty under law). 

5. That the rights of any individual in society are 
strictly limited by the like rights of other members of 
society and can be secure for the individual only 
when enjoyed by all. 

6. That rights and duties are in reciprocal rela 
tionship; the rights of individuals being convertible 
into duties to safeguard these rights for others; and 
that in addition to the specific duties which member- 
ship in society imposes, there is the general duty of 
sensitive and intelligent concern with the public 
welfare. 

7. That the purpose of governmental, economic, 
cultural, and social institutions and arrangements is 
the increased abundance of life, materially and cul 
turally, of the individuals comprising society. 

8. That the interests of the members of society are 
best served by wide diffusion of power, authority, 
and responsibility. 


Democracy Exemplified 


The work and the achievements of the Citizens 
Federal Committee should go a long way in dissipat- 
ing fears about the staying power of democracy. The 
fact that people of such varied interests, background, 
and experience could arrive at a common democratit 
faith demonstrates the possibility of voluntary action 
on a national scale, and that the differences in 
American life are far less important than, are common 
democratic patterns. It is believed that the useful 
ness of the Committee is just beginning and that in 
the critical years ahead it should find full scope for 
the combined talents and influence of its members 
in the service of education for American democracy. 





National Conference on Democracy” 


AT A CONFERENCE on the “‘Zeal for American Demo 
racy” program called by the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., March 9 and 10, 1948, twenty- 
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DEP ISIT“p BY THE 
UNITED $TATES OF AMERICA 
two leading educators from all parts of the United 
States met with members of the Office staff to discuss 
the urgent need for alerting Americans to the devel- 
oping world crisis, and of helping to meet it by 
strengthening American democracy through the 
schools and colleges. 

The conference adopted a set of resolutions which, 
after citing the activities of the Citizens Federal 
Committee on Education, of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, and of the National 


Council for the Social Studies, called upon American 
schools and colleges to devote immediate and in- 
creased attention to developing zeal for democracy. 
The conference also suggested a number of specific 
steps the institutions might take to assure the fullest 
possible understanding by students and other citizens 
of the threat of totalitarianism. A conference is 
being considered for a later date which will concern 
itself entirely with the aspects of the problem relating 
to institutions of higher learning. 





Industrial Progress Under American Democracy 


OO FEW AMERICANS realize that the indus- 

trial progress of our country and the high stand- 
ard of living of our people may be traced largely to 
the fact that for over one and one-half centuries our 
American democracy has had a government which 
has encouraged its citizens to invent more, to produce 
more, and to have more than any other people in 
human history, a government which has given maxi- 
mum encouragement to the individual to become 
just as great, just as useful, and just as successful 
as his talents permit. 


Creative Genius and Democracy 


Americans, more than any other people in the 
world, have excelled in inventiveness, because the 
American Constitution has idealized and emphasized 
the rights of the individual. Creative genius does 
not flourish under totalitarian control. More than 
half of the epoch-making inventions of recent times 
may be traced to American creative genius. The 
telegraph, the telephone, the electric light, the phono- 
graph, the cinema, the typewriter, the harvester, the 
teaper, the airplane, and many other useful devices 
of today are products of American inventiveness. 

That epoch-making inventions were made possible 
in this country by our type of government is evi- 
denced by the fact that Europeans—not nearly so 
inventive in Europe as they are in America—have 
produced in this country a Steinmetz, an Elihu 
Thomson, a Pupin, a Tesla, a Zworkin, a Baekeland, 
and a Sikorsky. These men of genius would prob- 





*Dean of Engineering, Purdue University. (Past President of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, of the American 
Engineering Council and of the American Society for Engineering 
Education.) 
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ably never have achieved the inventions which 
America brought forth from them had they remained 
in the country of their birth. Our patent system, 
established in 1790, under the Constitution of this 
country, by guaranteeing maximum protection to 
inventors and to those who invest in inventions, has 
stimulated the development of the best and largest 
number of inventions in the world. Our patent 
system emphasizes the right of the individual: and 
is consistent with the theory of our democracy. 


Responsibility of Education 


It is a major responsibility of all education to im- 
press upon the young people of our country that 
their future success and happiness is intimately re- 
lated to the type of government under which they 
live and work, and that if they are unwilling to lose 
their rights to a dictatorship they must demand and 
help to create good government. They must realize 
that all non-democratic “isms,” though often claim- 
ing to protect the common people, actually enslave 
them. Our country’s future depends upon the extent 
to which the best educated, the most able, and the 
clearest thinking of our citizens interest themselves in 
the enhancing of the American way of life through 
good government. ; 

To develop in our young people an, appreciation of 
good citizenship, they must be brought into contact 
with teachers who themselves value the first-rate, 
who take an active interest in public matters, who 
appreciate the meaning of liberty, and who are 
guided by our Bill of Rights which recognizes the 
sanctity of the individual and which endeavors to 
protect him from the tyranny of the ruler and the 
abuse of the masses. 
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Colleges Teach and Practice Democracy 


HIS ARTICLE PRESENTS a brief digest of 

statements from 180 colleges and universities 
outlining activities intended to contribute to educa- 
tion and training in democratic ideals and practices. 
These statements were submitted in response to the 
inquiry from the Office of Education, which is men- 
tioned on page 193. They represent many types 
and sizes of institutions, situated in nearly every 
State. 


Check List of Replies Prepared 


Since no specific questions were asked, a correct 
statistical summary of the replies is impossible, but 
with the thought that a summary of procedures 
reported by the responding institutions would be of 
value to the staff and to other institutions, a check 
list of procedures reported has been prepared, classi- 
fying them under six main categories. 

It should be borne in mind that the check list 
shows for an institution procedures which the writer 
of the statement considered of primary importance 
in his institution, and may not include all of its 
democratic activities. A representative example of 
the attitudes of the writers is contained in the state- 
ment from the University of Wyoming: “‘Whenever 
we succeed in sharpening the critical capacity of 
students, whenever we help them develop a clearer 
understanding of the meaning of the scientific 
method, whenever we aid them to put aside stereo- 
types and prejudices as a substitute for thinking, we 
are aiding to develop a specific sense of the meaning 
of democracy. Education for democracy is a more 
complicated and a more integrated business than 
specific courses and particular programs. It is the 
sum total of American education at its best and can, 
perhaps, be served better through a quiet flowering 
than through a noisily announced cultivation.” 

In the following paragraphs the number of institu- 
tions mentioned under each activity is the number 
which report that activity, and probably does not 
represent the total number practicing it. The num- 
bers are given merely to show trends. Quotations 
or abstracts of representative statements appear 
under each category. 


*Specialist for Engineering Education, Higher Education 
Division, Office of Education. Mr. Armsby has been responsible 
for preparing this issue of Higher Epucation. 
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Curriculum Revision 

Thirty-two institutions report recent curriculum 
revisions designed to make education for democratic 
living more effective, and an additional 16 report such 
revisions under consideration. 

The State Regents for Higher Education of the 
State of Oklahoma require that all students seeking 
a degree from institutions in that State must obtain 
credits in American Government and American 


‘ history. 


The University of Florida requires all freshmen to 
take a comprehensive social science course entitled 
American institutions, designed to acquaint the 
students “with the operation of representative insti- 
tutions, with civil liberties, with the development of 
the democratic idea in Europe and the United States, 
and with some of the main contemporary problems 
of America and the world.” 

The University of California conducts a curricv- 
lum in American culture and institutions on the Los 
Angeles Campus, covering the historical, cultural, 
political, economic, and social phases of democracy. 

San Francisco State College requires that every 
graduate pass a comprehensive examination or com- 
plete a course in (a) U. S. Government and Constitu- 
tion, (b) American history, institutions, and ideals. 

The University of New Mexico has developed a 
new type of social science course in the freshman 
year, which is concerned with American problems in 
domestic and international affairs. 

Several colleges have increased their requirements 
in social studies for graduation in engineering. 
Colorado A. & M. College has increased requirements 
from one course to four, with opportunity for addi- 
tional electives. North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering requires a course in 
Contemporary civilization of all freshmen. Missi 
sippi State College requires courses in Americat 
Government and Comparative government of all 
engineering students. 


Improved Teaching Methods 

Fourteen institutions report specific efforts to im- 
prove the effectiveness of teaching courses contribut- 
ing to a zeal for democracy. Several mention special 
faculty committees to study teaching problems, and 
encouragement of faculty members to participate in 
community affairs and responsibilities. 
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The University of California holds an annual all- 
university faculty conference composed of about 125 
faculty members representing all eight campuses, 
with membership rotated from year to year. Pre- 
ceding the conference, study committees marshal 
facts and outline discussion channels, which this year 
cover improvements in institutional organization 
and administration as well as in teaching methods. 
Decisions are submitted to the academic senate and 
the president in the form of recommendations. 

Temple University conducts a series of faculty 
luncheon lectures by distinguished speakers on the 
general topic, ““The Meaning of Democracy.” ‘The 
lectures are thoroughly discussed by the faculty. It 
is hoped they will ultimately result in curriculum 
revision. 


New Courses 


Seventy-five institutions report new courses in 
operation, and six other institutions are considering 
new courses, intended to assist in the development of 
an appreciation of democratic ideals, principles, and 
procedures. One writer expressed the opinion that 
the interpretation put upon the subject matter of a 
course is much more important than the subject 
matter itself, and that “In essence, such interpreta- 
tion is caught rather than taught. It is the conta- 
gion of character.” 

Several institutions make statements similar in 
effect to the following from Ohio University: “Our 
courses in the social sciences . . . give emphasis at 
appropriate points to the contrast between the 
democratic ideals, policies, and practices on the 
one hand and the dictatorial, totalitarian, and author- 
itarian ideals, policies, and practices on the other 
hand.” 

Special articles outlining some of these new courses 
at the University of Utah, The University of Kansas, 
and Dartmouth College have appeared in recent 
issues of HiGHER Epucation or will appear shortly. 
Quotations or abstracts of others follow. 

Pennsylvania College for Women conducts a course 
in World culture which treats of Russian and Far 
Eastern cultures and their relationships with our own. 
The report says, “While the direct intent of this 
course is not to develop ‘zeal for American democ- 
tacy,’ the effect of such a course certainly does so.” 

The University of California offers a course en- 
titled World affairs, described as ‘“‘a survey of global 
problems . . . from the point of view of the policies 
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and fundamental interests of the United States as a 
member of an interdependent society of nations.” 

Francis Shimer College (Illinois) has a new course, 
required of freshmen, in propaganda analysis. Ideo- 
logical schemes are studied in their historic back- 
ground, such as: Communism as developed by Marx 
and practiced in Russia; socialism as now operating 
in Great Britain, and as proposed by the American 
Socialist Party; fascist regimes in Germany and Italy. 

The Virginia Military Institute is reconstructing 
its course in Modern civilization, required of all 
freshmen, to put more emphasis on the evolution of 
democracy, socialism, fascism, and communism. 

The New Mexico School of Mines conducts a series 
of related courses designed expressly to increase 
student zeal for American democracy. The course 
in Government, built around the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States, contrasts the democratic view that the State 
exists for the individual with the totalitarian theories, 
demonstrating “their utter incompatibility with 
democratic processes.” 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College re- 
quires of every student a course in Constitution 
essentials and a course in Great issues, organized 
somewhat like the Dartmouth course of the same 
name. Dickinson College reports plans to introduce 
a similar course. 

Howard University offers many courses “which 
contribute to a knowledge of American democratic 
society,” as well as lectures and conferences which 
deal with the place of the Negro in American life. 


Forums and Other Meetings 


Seventy-five institutions report the operation of 
various types of forums, some of which are inter- 
racial, and 19 others describe organizations, such as 
international relations clubs and model United Na- 
tions programs, aimed at increasing student, faculty, 
and community interest in the problems of democ- 
racy and of international relations. 

The president of the City College (New York) 
states that citizenship training is part of the respon- 
sibility of every teacher, and also receives special 
attention in presidential forums, composed of stu- 
dents and faculty members, which “have always 
resulted in mutual understanding, remarkable unan- 
imity of opinion and an informed body of student 
leaders who are able to carry the full facts to the 
student body.” 

Western Reserve University (Ohio) gives a train- 
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ing course for community leaders of seminars on 
world issues, and a lecture course for adults in the 
community which includes lectures by labor leaders 
on' the organization, aims, and accomplishments. of 
American labor. 

Boston University (Massachusetts) has conducted 
an Institute on Education for Democracy, consisting 
of forums on: The United States in World Affairs, 
The Soviet Union: Iron Curtain or Open Door, and 
World Politics, 1947, the last program dealing with 
the place in world politics of the United States, the 
British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, and the 
United Nations. 

Ohio Wesleyan University has formed an Institute 
of Practical Politics to give all students some under- 
standing of how governmental institutions operate, 
and ,an opportunity to participate in the practical 
aspects of government, through definite arrange- 
ments for students to serve internships in local, 
county, and State governments. 


Democratization of Institutional Administration 


Indicative of the widespread opinion that it is 
difficult for a teacher to inculcate ideals of democ- 
racy in his students unless he himself lives and works 
in an atmosphere of democracy, 62 institutions men- 
tion definite efforts toward increased democratization 
in the administration of the institution, including 28 
which make provision for various degrees of student 
participation. 

Roosevelt College (Illinois) has some rather unique 
features in its administrative organization, which 
will be discussed in a future issue of HicgHer Epu- 
CATION. 

Several colleges mention faculty constitutions, 
while others outline varying degrees of faculty and 
faculty-student control of institutional policies and 
of participation in the administration of the insti- 
tution. 

The New Mexico A. & M. College states that 
“about 1940 the entire control of all academic 
affairs was released by the Administration of the 
College to the: faculty.” ‘This control is exercised 
through the faculty senate of 15 members, ten 
elected and five ex officio. Anyone who reports 
grades for students may vote in senate elections after 
one year of service or become a member of the senate 
after three years of service. “All academic matters 
are now senate functions,” and the dean “is an ad- 
ministrative officer, rather than the boss of some 
faculty group.” 
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At Denison University (Ohio) “the students are 
considered to be junior partners in the conduct of the 
university. They have representatives upon prac. 
tically all faculty committees. Their opinion is not 
only respected but requested. Many matters affect- 
ing . . . the University are voted upon by both the 
faculty and the student senate.” A group known as 
the student-faculty executive committee . . . acts 
as a coordinating group and “has power to recom- 
mend to the faculty and to the student senate.” 

In Stout Institute (Wisconsin) students hold 
membership on every major college committee and 
student members are present at all meetings of 
faculty committees. “In all the 15 years of this 
democratic set-up, no split on exact faculty versus 
student lines has occurred in any vote.” 

Fairmont State College (West Virginia) has stu- 
dent representation on important faculty commit- 
tees. The president of the student body is a member 
of the policy committee. The students outnumber 
faculty members on the student-budget commission, 
and final action on budgeting of student activity fees 
is in the hands of the student council. The student 
personnel committee has heavy student representa- 
tion. 

At Chico State College (California) a committee 
of students selected by the student body functions 
in equal membership with the faculty on the com- 
mittee on general education. ‘We have found that 
some of our best suggestions have come from the 
students themselves.” 

Western Reserve University reports that students 
are to be included on the faculty committee on ad- 
mission and academic standing and on the committee 
on student affairs, that the administration also seeks 
the opinion of the members of the community, and 
that several of the eight committees on long-range 
planning will have students and citizens of the 
community included in their membership. 


Student Government 


Ninety-six institutions, or more than half of those 
reporting, describe programs for giving students 
experience in the practice of democratic principles 
and procedures through the conduct of student 
activities and student government. ‘The letters show 
a widespread appreciation of the importance of such 
activities in any program designed to set forth the 
ideals and benefits of democracy. Some of the ac 
tivities described are honor systems for the conduct 
of examinations and for other purposes, student 
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unions, student councils, student control of dormi- 
tories or housing units, fraternities and soforities, 
and student control over finance of student activities. 

Many institutions have various types of self- 
government in villages for married veterans. One 
of these, at Michigan State College, was described in 
the issue of HicHerR Epucation dated March 15, 
1948. 

A bulletin of the Office of Education, “Practicing 
Democracy in the College” (Education and National 
Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 8, 1942), outlined the 
student government programs in Antioch College, 
George Williams College, Talladega College, and 
Vassar College. A “follow-up” article concerning 
student government in Talladega College appeared 
in the issue of Hicuer Epucation dated April 1, 
1948. The other three institutions also report that 
their programs are still active and successful. 

At the University of Connecticut student govern- 
ment is directed and operated by the students, with 
the advice of a faculty counsellor. The organization 
spends without faculty control an income of $10 per 
year per student for the support of student projects. 
Residence halls and fraternity houses have their own 
house councils which enforce dormitory rules estab- 
lished by those living in them. There are no class 
attendance regulations. The faculty believes in re- 
quiring students to increasingly assume responsibility 
for their activities, be they academic or extra- 
curricula. 

At Dickinson College (Pennsylvania) the student 
senate has wide and growing powers, including 
“complete control over the student activities budget” 
of more than $30,000 per year. The student body, 
through this senate, “without prompting from the 
administration, has undertaken to make a thorough 
reappraisal of its place and functions on the campus.” 

The attitude toward fraternities and sororities 
varies widely. At one extreme is the statement “The 
members of the eight fraternities and the seven 
national sororities certainly learn first hand some of 
the very real problems of putting democratic ideals 
into practice.” At the other extreme is the state- 
ment “In a negative way we have succeeded through 
education and by the vote of the students themselves 
in abolishing the traditional fraternity-sorority 
groups and in their places set up a series of social 
Organizations where election to membership is open 
to all who care to comply with very general stand- 
ards. Where the vicious black balling system is not 
in effect we feel that this last move is one of the finest 
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steps we have been able to take in recent years to 
put into practice democratic ideals in student rela- 
tionships.” 


Other Activities 


Only eight institutions state that special resource 
materials are available to students and faculty for 
the study of democratic institutions, but the presence 
of such resources on the campus is clearly implied 
in a great many of the letters. 

Thirty-two institutions mention various activities 
which were not suggested in the letter from the 
Office of Education, but which they feel are making 
contributions to the inculcation of democratic ideals 
among the students. Various types of field trips 
are described briefly in the issue of Hicner Epv- 
CATION dated March 15, 1948. Others are mentioned 
by Manchester College (Indiana), and Dickinson 
College (Pennsylvania), whose students have visited 
the United Nations and sessions of Congress; 
Christian College (Missouri), whose classes in govern- 
ment attend sessions of the State Legislature and 
interview city officials in Kansas City. 

Seattle Pacific College (Washington), states that 
“‘Negroes as well as other. races mix in dormitories, 
at the cafeteria, and in the classes. In some in- 
stances, students of quite different races room to- 
gether in the dormitory. This, of course, is at the 
request of the students involved.” 

Alfred University (New York) reports “Negroes, 
Jews and students from foreign countries live in the 
same dormitories, eat in the same dining halls and 
generally live and work together in all kinds of 
activities. The prejudices which some students 
bring with them to the campus are broken down toa 
considerable extent through the process of living and 
working together.” 


Over-all Impressions 


The general impression gained from a reading of 
the reports is that the colleges are keenly aware of the 
necessity for education in democratic ideals and 
practices and of its special immediate importance in 
view of current world affairs. There is also evident 
a widespread belief in the efficacy of education, 
properly conducted, as a means of strengthening the 
position of democracy in the world. To quote from 
the letter from North Carolina State College, “the 
best guarantee this country has against tyranny 
either from the right or the left is in a growing num- 

(Concluded on page 204) 
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Preparation in Engineering Education 


for Democratic Citizenship 


OR THE PAST 25 years engineering education 

has been moving steadily toward broader and 
more fundamental preparation of engineers for 
professional life and the exercise of the duties of 
democratic citizenship. This was given direction by 
the general survey made by the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education (now the 
American Society for Engineering Education) in 
1924 to 1928, which culminated in the Wickenden 
report. To use the phraseology of the report, its 
aim was to “develop, broaden, and enrich”’ engineer- 
ing education, a purpose which it measurably aided 
in accomplishing. 


General Objectives 


Later, in 1940 and 1944, two committees of 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
gave increased definiteness to the general objectives 
of this movement. Specific definitions of the two 
major stems of engineering curricula, designated as 
scientific-technological and humanistic-social, were 
recommended and the objectives and the proportion 
of subject matter of each of these were suggested. 
The recommended objectives of the humanistic- 
social stem of the curriculum, which bear specifically 
on the title of this paper, follow: (1) Understanding 
of the evolution of the social organization within 
which we live and of the influence of science and 
engineering on its development; (2) ability to recog- 
nize and to make a critical analysis of a problem 
involving social and economic elements, to arrive at 
an intelligent opinion about it, and to read with 
discrimination and purpose; (3) ability to organize 
thoughts logically and to express them lucidly and 
convincingly in oral and written English; (4) 
acquaintance with some of the great masterpieces 
of literature and an understanding of their setting 
in and influence upon civilization; (5) development 
of moral, ethical, and social concepts essential to a 
satisfying personal philosophy, to a career consistent 
with the public welfare, and to a sound professional 
attitude; and (6) attainment of an interest and 
pleasure in these pursuits and thus of an inspiration 
to continued study. 


* Dean, School of Engineering, Pennsylvania State College. 
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By H. P. HAMMOND * 


It was clearly recognized in the reports that chief 
emphasis in curricula in science and engineering 
must, from their inherent nature and purposes, be 
devoted to scientific-technological studies; but it was 
recognized also that sufficient time must be devoted 
to humanistic-social studies to achieve the broad 
purposes here enumerated. It was recommended 
that not less than 20 percent of the curriculum be 
devoted to these latter studies, elementary drill 
courses in English composition and courses in busi- 
ness, finance, and management not being included 
in this allotment. 

It was further recommended that in the attain- 
ment of the objectives of the humanistic-social sub- 
ject matter, courses be arranged in an integrated, 
uninterrupted sequence extending through all semes- 
ters from admission to graduation. 


Definite Program Advocated 


It is clearly recognized in relation to humanistic- 
social studies, as in all divisions of the educational 
program, that selection of subject matter, methods 
of teaching, and qualifications of teachers are much 
more important in the aggregate than is the general 
planning of the curriculum. In relation, therefore, 
both to the general aim of developing breadth of 
interest and competency in dealing with social and 
economic problems, including the specific aim of 
training in the responsibilities and opportunities of 
democratic citizenship, the Society for the Promo 
tion of Engineering Education reports advocated 
the following steps in planning and teaching human- 
istic-social studies: (1) Establish responsibility for 
planning and coordination of subject matter; (2) 
formulate the results sought as explicitly as possible; 
(3) discriminate between humanistic studies and 
business training; (4) allot time for humanistic 
studies in the more advanced years as generously as 
possible; (5) enrich this area of work by saving time 
elsewhere in the curriculum; (6) use the most skillful 
teaching available; (7) capitalize on the appeal of 
current interest; and (8) reinforce required work by 
voluntary student activities. The last recommenda- 
tion is especially significant in relation to develop- 
ment of the concepts and ideals of citizenship in a 
democratic society, since the method itself is in the 
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nature of a democratic procedure. 

Studies in the humanistic-social area of education 
may be grouped somewhat arbitrarily as follows: 
Languages, including English composition, literature, 
and speech; history, economics, psychology, and 
sociology; political science and government; and 
fine arts. 

The foregoing statements supply a general frame- 
work of proposed curriculum organization, propor- 
tion of the humanistic-social courses, the general 
groups of subject matter comprising them, and some 
indication of methods of effective presentation in 
engineering curricula having the aim of developing 
student interest and competence in matters lying 
outside their fields of technical work. Thus a 
general pattern has been laid down based upon 
concepts and ideals that have gradually evolved dur- 
ing the last quarter century, that may aid substanti- 
ally in bringing engineering education into accord 
with modern social and economic needs. 

How have these recommendations been received 
and to what extent have they been effective in 
guiding and accelerating the evolution of engineering 
education? For one thing, in a great many institu- 
tions there has been a marked increase in discussion 
and study bearing upon the nontechnological divi- 
sions of engineering education. In a good many 
instances these studies have led to the adoption of the 
recommendations of the reports, and to putting 
them into practice. Less than 2 years after the 
appearance of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education reports of 1944, Prof. Lisle A. 
Rose reported on a questionnaire study of 100 
institutions that responded to an inquiry as to what 
they have done to adopt the recommendations of the 
reports. In conclusion, he said, “To sum it up 
briefly, both reports have had a decided effect.” 

Tabulating the replies to his questionnaire, 
Professor Rose showed that 49 of the 100 institutions 
had increased the content of their humanistic-social 
courses to a significant extent. In addition, 3 
institutions had adopted 5-year undergraduate 
curricula with the major purpose of broadening their 
educational programs, and 10 others were seriously 
considering such a step. 


Education for Democratic Citizenship 


It seems clear that engineering education has 
moved definitely in the direction of broader and more 
fundamental curricula since 1944. One major aspect 
of this change is the effort to make more liberal 
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provisions for training in democratic citizenship. 

Much of the foregoing discussion relates to the 
humanistic-social stem of the curriculum as a whole 
and not specifically to education for citizenship. 
The reason for this, in the opinion of the writer, is 
that training for citizenship rests on a broader base 
than courses having that avowed purpose. Prepa- 
ration for good democratic citizenship rests, in the 
first place, on a sound professional discipline that 
will produce a competent practitioner: a good engi- 
neer-citizen is one whose work will be of public 
benefit by raising the general social and economic 
level. But that in itself is not enough. A good 
citizen, in whatever walk of life, must be one who 
understands the social order in which he lives, who 
has a sound conception of the relationship of his 
own life and vocation to it, and who guides his 
thought and conduct toward improving his physical, 
social, and economic environment. Specifically, a 
good democratic citizen will have a clear conception 
of the nature and attributes of life in a democratic 
social order and, in this Nation, broad and accurate 
knowledge concerning the republican form of gov- 
ernment that was created to sustain it. 

It is to those ends that engineering educators are 
directing their present efforts. Indications point to 
substantial progress. The general pattern of engi- 
neering education has been delineated, and curricula, 
regardless of their duration, are being framed to 
conform to it. Advocacy of the longer period of 
undergraduate curricula is consistent with these 
broad aims. So, too, are the changes being put into 
effect in the more common 4-year programs. 

As these measures are being taken, it becomes 
clear that preparing subject matter in the humanis- 
tic-social area which will be broad in scope yet 
purposeful in relation to engineering careers, and at 
the same time suitable to the needs, interests, and 
aptitudes of engineering students is a much more 
difficult problem than is the planning of the curricu- 
lum itself. And it is still more difficult to devise 
methods of presenting these subjects to engineering 
students so as to conform to their accustomed 
methods of work, that is, doing things for themselves 
instead of having them laid before them in didactic 
fashion, than it is to prepare the subject matter. It 
is in these areas—subject matter and teaching 
methods—that the next phases of the development 
of the humanistic-social element in engineering 
education, with its component of training for demo- 
cratic citizenship, will be taken. 
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Student Participation in University 


Administration in Latin America 


TUDENTS in many Latin American universities 

have secured for themselves a significant place 

in university administration. They have played an 

important part in many important modifications, and 

it has been largely through their influence that 

autonomy is being granted to increasing numbers of 
universities. 


The Universities 


Contrary to the traditions and practices of the 
medieval universities of Spain, Italy and southern 
France, in which the students—the nations—con- 
trolled the universities and commonly elected one of 
their number to serve as rector, the early Spanish 
Colonial] universities were established and controlled 
almost entirely by the Church. Far from their 
brother students in peninsular Spain, the students 
in the Colonial universities, sons of civil and military 
authorities of the New World, had no part in the 
determination of the aims, content, or scope of 
educational programs, nor of the methods and quali- 
fications of teachers. After independence was gained 
in the early 19th century, national universities were 
founded and control passed from the Church to 
the rapidly changing political administrations which, 
following the French system inaugurated by Na- 
poleon, placed the universities directly under a 
national minister of education. 

Latin American universities of today are made up 
of more or less independent strictly professional 
faculties or schools, each of which has one or more 
councils or boards for the determination of educa- 
tional policies and practices for itself and its depend- 
ent institutions—academies, institutes and the like. 
A faculty includes not only the instructional staff 
in a given professional or academic field, but also 
all graduates, students, holders of officially recog- 
nized degrees and titles from foreign institutions, 
real property, equipment, and other facilities per- 
taining to the field. A faculty maintains one or 
more schools and other educational units. Binding 
all the different faculties together is a central uni- 
versity council which has to do with the broad, 
general policies and practices that are common to 
all constituent members. 


*Senior Specialist in Latin American Education, Division of 
International Educational Relations, Office of Education. 
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By CAMERON D. EBAUGH* 


Student Participation 


Entering students match American students in 
age. They are the product of five or six years of 
intensive mental discipline and enter immediately 
on highly specialized 4- to 7-year programs of pro- 
fessional study. Moreover, many of the students 
engage in responsible governmental and industrial 
employment related to their studies while attending 
the university. Their contacts with the work-a-day 
world consequently have strongly colored their atti- 
tudes toward the social, economic and _ political 
problems of their respective countries and toward 
the contribution the university should make to the 
solution of them. 

The idea of student participation in university 
administration was given definite expression in 
World Conferences of University Students in Monte- 
video in 1908, Buenos Aires in 1910 and Lima in 1912, 
The University of Uruguay in 1908 admitted a 
student to membership in each of the “‘college coun- 
cils” and to eligibility for membership in its Central 
University Council. Partly as a result of the vic- 
tories of the democracies in World War I, what is 
generally referred to as the “University Revolution 
of 1918” brought student membership in important 
university councils at the University of Cérdoba in 
Argentina. Inter-American Student Conferences in 
1921 solidified the thinking in this field and today 
Latin American students participate actively in all 
phases of university administration. 

They have been admitted to membership on im- 
portant boards and councils concerned with the ad- 
ministration of higher education. The student 
members enjoy the same rights and privileges as the 
professors and administrative officers who serve with 
them, and their votes carry equal weight. They 
help to determine the study programs and the con- 
tent of the courses offered, as well as the nature and 
frequency of tests and examinations. They vote 
for the appointment of new teachers and for the 
dismissal of those shown to be incompetent. They 
figure in the election of the rector and of the faculty 
deans, and they even have a say in the preparation 
and distribution of the university budget. 
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Degree of Representation 


Student representation on the various university 
and faculty councils varies, as might be expected, 
from country to country. In El Salvador, students 
elected by the students’ association hold 6 of the 28 
places on the Superior University Council, 1 of the 
10 places on the Executive Council, and 2 of the 5-8 
places on each of the Faculty Directive Boards. In 
Guatemala, membership of the Superior University 
Council consists of the rector, the university secre- 
tary, and the dean, a full professor and a student 
from each faculty. Every four years a University 
Electoral Board, composed of the rector, 10 pro- 
fessors, and 10 students, elects a new rector for the 
next four years. On the Directive Board of each 
faculty in Guatemala’s University of San Carlos, 
2 of the 7 members are students. The student 
members are elected by students only; the other 
members—dean, secretary, and three professors— 
are elected jointly by professors and upperclassmen 
of the faculty. 

In Ecuador there is one student on each Faculty 
Directive Board and one-third as many students as 
professors on the Faculty Council. On the Uni- 
versity Council there is a student representative 
from each faculty. In Peru, one-third of each uni- 
versity or faculty council or board are students and 
alumni. In Argentina, student participation in uni- 
versity administration has been discontinued by the 
present government on grounds of “‘disproportionate 
political activity” on the part of the students, at the 
same time that some 1,100 professors were dismissed 
from their university posts. 


Student Strikes 


When the students of a particular faculty believe 
that a change of policy or practice is needed, they 
present a petition to the dean of the faculty involved, 
to the rector of the university, or to one of the uni- 
versity or faculty councils. If unsatisfactory results 
follow this orderly procedure, the students stage a 
strike and, quite frequently, students of other facul- 
ties soon join them. Student proclamations are 
printed and distributed, setting forth the points at 
issue. The students parade through the streets. 
Newspapers take up the cudgel; the pros and cons 
of the situation are discussed throughout the land, 
and eventually the matter is settled. Sometimes the 
students win; sometimes they lose. Most often, 
however, a compromise is reached, which amounts 
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to at least a partial victory for the students and is 
nearly always a further step toward democracy in 
the institution. 

About three years ago the administrative author- 
ities of the government’s Central University of 
Nicaragua ruled that the students of the School of 
Engineering should attend classes in the Military 
Academy. The engineering students objected. One 
thing led to another until a strike was called, and the 
chief executive, without the approval of the national 
legislature, closed the university. Other schools of 
the Central University joined the engineers, and 
students of the country’s two other universities, 
together with those of many secondary schools, also 
struck. Faculty members took sides. The Na- 
tional Bar Association and other scientific and cul- 
tural organizations of the country announced their 
powerful support of the students’ cause. Finally, 
Central University students, professors and friends 
organized a Free University (Universidad Libre) for 
themselves, and the National University remained 
closed. Shortly afterward the chief executive de- 
creed that the semimunicipal university in the city 
of Le6n would henceforth be the National University 
of Nicaragua, with the sole right to grant valid 
degrees. 

Nevertheless, the Free University has been per- 
mitted to function in Managua, where it fills a 
recognized need. Its teaching staff includes many 
of the most eminent scholars of the Republic, and 
students, professors, alumni and friends are working 
unceasingly for State approval of its examinations 
and degrees. The National Ministry of Education 
has revealed a favorable attitude, granting to the 
new institution the use of the former Central Uni- 
versity buildings. ‘There are now strong expectations 
that, having demonstrated its educational worthiness 
and its nonpolitical policy, the Free University will 
soon become a government-recognized but com- 
pletely autonomous university. 

Less spectacular, but more definitely concerned 
with student influence on internal organization and 
administration, is an incident that occurred at the 
University of Chile. In 1944, the students of the 
Teachers College of the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Education called for reorganization involving the 
program of studies, length of the course for the 
degree, nature of the examinations, teaching methods, 
and other significant matters. Here, too, other stu- 
dents, starting with the Law School, joined the 
future teachers when they went on strike. Even 
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secondary school students in many parts of the 
country held one-day strikes to express their moral 
support. Newspapers published headline articles for 
and against the students’ cause. Meetings attended 
by both students and university authorities followed; 
concessions were made by both sides and classes were 
resumed. Discussion of the problems continued, 
however, and in 1946 most of the desired changes 
were adopted. 


Similar occurrences could be cited in connection 
with practically all Latin-American universities. As 
the result of student demand, through participation 
on student councils and through petitions and strikes, 
many fundamental modifications have been made 
during recent years. Admission requirements and 
university regulations have been changed. Practical 
materials and exercises, formerly regarded as beneath 
the dignity of university students, new courses of 
study, and new degrees have been introduced to 
bring the universities more closely in line with 
modern developments in such fields as agriculture, 
sociology, engineering, and dentistry. In somecoun- 
tries, night instruction has largely replaced daytime 
instruction, to enable the students (and in many 
cases the faculty, also) to engage in gainful employ- 
ment. “People’s Universities” have been created 
for the benefit of students and adults not prepared 
for admission as regular students in the university 
but able to profit from the practical training needed 
in the country’s industrial development. 


In Conclusion 


Latin-American students are prone to express their 
disapproval of conditions and events—scholastic, 
social, economic, or political—by declaring a strike. 
This is traditional, and has always produced dis- 
ruption of classes and other regular university 
activities. Student participation in university ad- 
ministration has not stopped these strikes, but it 
has tended to reduce the frequency and intensity of 
such demonstrations against conditions and events 
within the university itself, and this progress may 
spread to the nonuniversity fields. The students 
are coming to be regarded as socially and morally 
mature individuals who have the right and the 
responsibility to participate actively in determining 
the nature of their higher education and of rules and 
regulations governing it. Universities in Latin 
America, by extending administrative responsibilities 
to their students in all aspects of university life, are 
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building more substantial leaders for the future well- 
being and advancement of their countries. 





Colleges Teach and Practice 
(Continued from page 199) 


ber of informed, responsible, independent citizens 
whose own firm hold upon the values of the demo- 
cratic way of life will insure their protection,” 
However, a note of warning is sounded in several 
of the letters lest democracy fall into the error of 
applying the tactics of the fascists and communists 
in attempting to promote democracy. This warning 
is well phrased in the letter from Western Reserve 
University (Ohio), in these words—“. . . my own 
belief in democracy precludes my teaching it by the 
methods of indoctrination which fascism and com- 
munism employ. Democracy must be lived, not 
dogmatically asserted. This goes for college educa- 
tion as well as for all phases of every day living.” 
One who has been privileged to read these state- 
ments cannot fail to be heartened by the attitude of 
American educators as set forth in them. It is to be 
regretted that lack of space prevents a complete 
analysis of all the statements. They will be of great 
value to the Office staff in organizing further studies, 
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